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THE IMPERIAL GALLERY OFTHEHERMITAGE-II. 

BY CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 



We have seen that the Italian pictures at the Hermitage, al- 
though they are of the highest interest to the student of art, as 
well as to that larger public which naturally cares less for prob- 
lems and attributions than for the breadth of style, the dignity 
and the suave beauty of the art of painting at its zenith, are not 
in themselves sufficient to place the Imperial collection of St. 
Petersburg on a level with the noblest collections of the world, the 
Uffizi and Pitti, the Louvre, the Prado, the Dresden and Berlin 
Galleries, and the National Gallery. The Hermitage owes its 
greatest celebrity to its completeness in other departments — to 
its unequalled series of Eembrandts, to its great collection of 
Eubenses and Vandycks, to its examples of Netherlandish paint- 
ing generally, to its interesting special groups of works illustrat- 
ing French art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Spanish art of the seventeenth, and English art of the eighteenth. 

Two works attributable to the brush of Jan Van Eyck will first 
engage our attention. The "Annunciation" is an unlovely yet in 
detail wonderfully interesting piece, produced a year or two 
earlier than the altar-piece of the Bruges Gallery with the Ma- 
donna and Child, St. Donatian, St. George, and Canon George de 
Pala. We may not on the present occasion attempt any analysis 
of its architectural or ornamental features, but must pass on to 
consider two wings of a triptych, "The Crucifixion " and "The Last 
Judgment," which come as an absolute surprise to those who, 
knowing the Van Eycks in their moods of hieratic composure 
only, have not unnaturally brought themselves to look with doubt 
upon any panel bearing their name which expresses violent action 
or intensity of sacred passion. These wings belonged, with the 
central panel — an "Adoration of the Magi," which was unfortun- 
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ately stolen before the pictures entered the Hermitage — to the 
Grand Chamberlain, D. P. Tatischeff, and were by him be- 
queathed to the Czar, Nicholas I. On the authority of Dr. 
Waagen they were stripped of the name of Van Eyck and put 
down to his best-known pupil, Petrus Cristus. It is only within 
the last few years that, on the high authority of Herr Carl Justi, 
they have been restored to the greatest of the Netherlandish 
masters. They must, however, for the present be put in a class by 
themselves, or rather with a restricted group of similar works, 
among which are to be numbered a "Crucifixion," recently pur- 
chased from the Berlin Museum, the "Holy Women at the Sepul- 
chre" in the collection of Sir Francis Cook at Richmond, the "St. 
Francis of Assisi" in the Royal Gallery of Turin, the very similar 
but smaller picture in the collection of Lord Heytesbury in Eng- 
land, and the "Triumph of the Church Over the Synagogue," of 
which an old copy is at the Prado, but the original is nowhere to 
be traced. Many students of the school and the master still 
hesitate to recognize his own conception and his own hand in 
these subjects, which reveal a deeper pathos than the calm Jan 
Van Eyck had hitherto seemed to have at command, and with it 
a mode of handling not quite so minute and searching in every 
particular. In the opinion of the writer the St. Petersburg 
"Crucifixion" and "Last Judgment" are not only beyond reason- 
able doubt Jan Van Eyck's own, but they must as creations of 
absolute originality be counted among the most wonderful things 
of the Netherlandish school at this period. Hardly again has the 
Crucifixion been imagined with this rugged force and grandeur, 
with this power of intense individualization, which yet robs the 
world-tragedy of none of its significance. Compared with this 
conception of the painter whom we hold to be Jan Van Eyck, that 
of Roger Van Weyden himself, as we see it not only in his own 
works, but in those of a host of Netherlandish and Germanic fol- 
lowers, appears, for all its passion and tenderness, just a little con- 
ventional. A comparison of the St. Michael in the St. Petersburg 
"Last Judgment" with the figure of the archangel in the left wing 
of the wonderful little triptych by Jan Van Eyck in the Dresden 
Gallery shows identity of handling and treatment. In the "Last 
Judgment" St. Michael stands erect on the tremendous spectre 
of Death ("Umbra Mortis") overshadowing the abyss, with its 
huge bat's wings, and thence pronounces the dread words, "He 
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vos maledivti in ignem cetemum." This same motive is repeated 
in the much larger "Last Judgment" by Petrus Cristus, which is 
No. 529 B in the Berlin Gallery— but repeated stupidly and me- 
chanically, with almost total loss of its grandeur. Here we have 
evidence — if such were wanted — that not the heavy and unim- 
aginative, if painstaking, Petrus Cristus of the Berlin triptych, 
but a greater painter and a greater genius conceived and fashioned 
the little picture of the Hermitage. 

Exceptionally important is the large "Coronation of the Vir- 
gin" (more properly "Madonna in Glory") of Quentin Matsys, 
with the figures, beneath the Madonna and her attendant angels, 
of King David and the Emperor Augustus, each with his proper 
sibyl, and in the centre the Sibylla Persica in the rich costume 
of a patrician dame of Flanders. This work forms a connecting 
link between the thoroughly authenticated and unquestionably 
characteristic paintings of Quentin Matsys and that group of 
panels, hitherto assigned to Patinir, which with certain differ- 
ences, of standpoint rather than of technique, of a kind not easy 
to deal with, show such marked points of resemblance that many 
modern critics of authority strongly incline to class them as the 
handiwork of Matsys in his earlier time. To this group belong 
among other things a "Crucifixion" in the Liechtenstein Gallery 
at Vienna, of which there is an ancient copy, rather larger than 
the original, in the Alte Pinakothek of Munich; a smaller " Cruci- 
fixion" at the National Gallery; a "St. Sebastian" in the Ger- 
manic Museum of Nuremberg; a "Trinity," a "Madonna in 
Glory," and a "St. Koch" in the Alte Pinakothek ; and a "Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony" of astonishing dramatic power in the Prado 
Museum of Madrid. Yet another important piece of the Flemish 
school is the "Descent from the Cross" by Barend Van Orley, 
which with a dozen other pictures, came to Russia from the col- 
lection of William II. of the Netherlands. This remarkable speci- 
men of an accomplished executant who is never wholly sympa- 
thetic, and if ever wholly himself is so rather in virtue of the most 
pronounced mannerism than by reason of any truer and deeper 
originality, belongs to his middle time, after the sojourn in Italy 
which transformed his art superficially but not vitally. It is 
doubly interesting, as betraying in the general arrangement, but 
more particularly in the figures of the dead Christ and the faint- 
ing Virgin, a very strong reminiscence of Sodoma's "Descent 
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from the Cross," painted as early as 1504, and now in the Acca- 
demia delle belle Arti at Siena. 

Perhaps the most authentic and the most important of all 
Lucas Van Leyden's works, not excepting even the "Last Judg- 
ment" in the Town Hall of Leyden, is the triptych at the Hermit- 
age, "The Miracle of the Blind Man of Jericho." This was exe- 
cuted — as Mons. de Somof tells us in his admirable catalogue of 
the Netherlandish schools — about 1531, but two years before the 
death of the Leyden master. His authentic oil paintings are few, 
and they are prized accordingly as great rarities. The most not- 
able among them — other than the "Last Judgment" of Leyden, 
and a stolid, ungainly "Adoration of the Magi," at Buckingham 
Palace — are to be found in the Berlin, Munich and Brunswick 
Galleries, and at Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke. 
The best of these paintings is the charming "Madonna and Child 
with Angels" in the Berlin Gallery. The St. Petersburg picture, 
with all its elaboration, with all its technical completeness in 
its own peculiar style, proves Lucas to be — what he ever was, if not 
as a draughtsman and engraver, yet as a painter — an ar- 
tistic individuality most unsatisfying, most provoking in its 
limitations. The greatest qualities of Netherlandish art are, per- 
haps, its pathetically human and therefore essentially noble real- 
ism, intensifying every-day fact and every-day people until 
naivete and ruggedness become pathos and grandeur; its 
power to individualize to the highest degree the human physiog- 
nomy, and yet to present without loss of vitality its immutable 
character as well as its most characteristic phases of expression. 
These qualities we do not find at their highest in Lucas Van 
Leyden, who is above all a facile and powerful, though he is as 
a rule an unmoved narrator. We cannot rank him with Jan Van 
Eyck, Eoger van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, or Quentin 
Matsys among Netherlander; still less can we compare him, 
even where he most unquestionably triumphs, to his mighty con- 
temporary, Albrecht Diirer — a poet-painter veritably inspired, 
the very asperity of whose realism adds to great inventions a 
poignancy of expression to which no other artist has attained 
in the same degree. There is nothing from Diirer's hand in the 
Hermitage, which is, indeed, noticeably poor in examples of Ger- 
man as distinguished from Netherlandish art of the nineteenth 
century. No original represents in ths Imperial collection Hans 
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Holbein the younger; but a very interesting "Portrait of a 
Young Man," dated 1518, and bearing a monogram compounded 
of the letters A. H. and B., serves to remind the student of this 
period that his little-known brother Ambrosius, who died too 
young for complete development, was yet an artist of distinction. 
There is nothing again by Christoph Amberger of Augsburg, who 
must, after Holbein, but in a path completely his own, count as 
the greatest German portrait-painter of the sixteenth century. 
Lucas Cranach, on the other hand, the most German of Germans, 
and the Teutonic painter of the Renaissance who is least pro- 
foundly affected by Italian art, shows to great advantage at St. 
Petersburg. We have there* the "Venus and Cupid" dated 1509, 
and thus one of the earliest recognized pictures of the master, 
the first with a date being the beautiful "Repose in Egypt" of 
1504, now belonging to the famous orchestral conductor, Her- 
mann Levi of Munich, in which the painter, then already, be it 
remembered, in his thirty-second year, attained to a perfection 
hardly again realized. The "Venus and Cupid" is something of 
an exception in the life-work of Cranach, seeing that it is strongly 
tinged by Italian — seemingly late Quattrocento — influences. Con- 
siderably later in style is the beautiful "Vierge au Pommier." 
The "Portrait of Cardinal Albert of Brandenburg," one of the sit- 
ters whom Cranach most delighted to honor, is less interesting than 
the curious piece at Berlin, in which he is represented by the 
same artist as St. Jerome, or that other genre-portrait — if the 
expression be permissible under the circumstances — in which the 
Cardinal again nominally fills the great role of the Church father, 
but this time has been comfortably established by Cranach in his 
study, after the fashion familiarized by Catena in his well-known 
picture in the National Gallery, and by Carpaccio in that 
delightful study of a Venetian interior which is one of 
the best-known decorative canvases in the Oratory of San Gior- 
gio de' Schiavoni, at Venice. 

We must now make a great leap and go straight to 
Rubens, remembering, if certain gaps in the magnificent en- 
semble should excite wonderment, that in the Hermitage we 
have less a museum formed for the purposes of public in- 
struction than a collection brought together from reign to reign 
on the principles which guide the amateur, though it hears the 

* Actually at the time of writing, tosrether with the " Vierge au Pommier" 
from the same hand, in the Cranach Exhibition at Dresden. 
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same relation to that of the private dilettante, however splen- 
did, that the Imperial means bear to those of the individual 
even under the most exceptional circumstances. Eestrictions of 
space render impossible even a bare enumeration of the sixty 
examples attributed by the catalogue to the chef-d'ecole of 
Antwerp, and of which an unusually large proportion are really 
from his own hand. In very few, if any, among the European 
galleries is Eubens more finely, more variously, or more com- 
pletely represented. True, to appreciate him adequately as a 
painter of sacred subjects one must still go to Antwerp and to 
Vienna; to see the vastest group of canvases by himself and his 
school one must visit the Alte Pinakothek of Munich and ex- 
plore its central hall and the adjacent galleries. His prodigious 
power — especially throughout the later years — in the treatment of 
radiantly blonde, exuberant nudities and cascades of pale, golden 
hair is best appreciated at the Prado Museum of Madrid. The 
Louvre, the National Gallery, the Berlin and Dresden Galleries, 
the Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna, the Uffizi and the Pitti con- 
tain famous specimens of his art, which must be known if he is to 
be understood in all his variety and unity. Blenheim was, before 
the dispersal of its treasures, a store-house of Sir Peter Paul's pic- 
tures; Grosvenor House, the town residence of the Duke of West- 
minster, is so still. The much-vaunted "Eubens Boom" at Wind- 
sor Castle is, on the other hand, something of a disillusion to the 
true Eubens-worshipper, who is not to be put off with anything 
but the very finest. Its portraits of the master himself and his 
first wife, Isabelle Brant, are famous, but the great canvas, "St. 
Martin Dividing His Cloak with a Beggar," which stands forth 
as its chief attraction, is now universally accepted by connoisseurs 
as an early Vandyck, painted like the very similar but not identi- 
cal altarpiece at Saventhem before the Wanderjahre in Italy. The 
great masterpiece, which above all others adds lustre to the Bus- 
sian Gallery, is the "Jesus in the House of Simon the Pharisee," 
from the Houghton Hall (Walpole) collection. Painted between 
1615 and 1620, it belongs to the maturity of the middle period, 
and it is manifest that it contains much of the handiwork of the 
youthful Vandyck, in that period of splendid promise and per- 
formance which preceded the partial transformation of his art 
under the influence of the Italian Cinquecentists and Seicentists. 
In no sacred work of Eubens is a rhythm so noble and harmonious 
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in its sweep combined with an expression of the emotions so nat- 
ural and spontaneous in its passion. The characteristic exuber- 
ance is preserved, the irrepressible joie de vivre forces its way 
everywhere to the surface. Yet the tremendous dramatic force 
of the conception, the supreme pathos of expression in the two 
chief figures, Christ and the Magdalene, lift the work as a 
whole high above the level usually attained even by Rubens, 
lie here sacrifices nothing of himself — indeed of any abdication 
of personality he was always, even in youth, incapable — 
but his genius glows with an ardent flame such as, in his life- 
work, illumines only a few exceptional masterpieces. The 
Hermitage shows also a fine copy of this picture, variously ascribed 
to Jordaens and to the youthful Vandyck, but more probably 
by the latter. An important "Descent from the Cross" bearing a 
family resemblance to the world-famous triptych in the Cathedral 
of Antwerp, yet in no respect identical with it, comes from the 
collection of the Empress Josephine at La Malmaison. M. Max 
Eooses in his justly famous work, " L'Oeuvre de Rubens," gives 
the opinion that it surpasses all other versions of the subject by 
the Antwerp master, save only the one just now referred to. A 
great portion of the canvas, which dates from 1613 or 1614, is 
from the brush of the artist himself. The "Venus and Adonis," 
though the hand of Eubens imparting brilliancy to the whole is 
visible enough in it, serves chiefly to betray the vulgarities of his 
style when he approaches the Olympians, even from their most 
earthly aspect. Titian is well-nigh as realistic, quite as human as 
his Flemish successor; yet how the sensuousness of the Venetian 
is tempered, even in his least imaginative works, with the poetic 
sense that in youth and beauty warm with love we have a noble, 
not an unworthy thing ! Infinitely more attractive, and, indeed, 
a masterpiece of execution, is the "Perseus and Andromeda," not 
to be confounded with the fine picture, of the same period (1612- 
1615) and the same subject, in the Berlin Gallery. Yet even 
here we are not in the realm of the poet-painter. Though the 
subject is expressed with the superb vigor proper to Eubens, we 
find underlying this the pompous superficiality, the turgid rhet- 
oric of the seventeenth century. Nothing short of astonishing 
in the brutal yet irresistible force of the rendering is the "Bac- 
chanal" (Walpole collection), in which a drunken Silenus is seen 
sustained by a female Fann, anegress, and the god Pan. Hardly 
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ever has the brush of Kubens worked with more solidity or a more 
elastic strength, with more breadth and finish combined. In 
such pieces as this and many another Bacchanal, in the great 
"Kermesse" of the Louvre, the "Worship of Venus'' of tfie 
Vienna Gallery, the too-little known "Worship of the Many- 
breasted Goddess" (?) of the Glasgow Municipal Gallery, what 
would be intolerable grossness and indecency in another becomes 
pardonable, nay even acceptable, in Eubens, as an overwhelming 
representation — ruthlessly realistic in expression and yet all the 
same mainly symbolical — of the teeming forces of Nature. To 
this same class belongs the superb "Bacchus" painted entirely by 
the master-hand the original of a well-known picture in the Dres- 
den Gallery. An amusingly naive incident in this composition, 
which will be recognized without further description, is borrowed 
almost textually from the splendid Bacchanal of Titian which 
adorns the Prado Museum of Madrid. 

Claude Phillips. 
(To be continued.) 



